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INTRODUCTION 

Business, industry, labor and government have a 
Unique sti^ke in promoting career education. Not only 
do these sectors of society have an interest in the 
general level of education of young people, they also 
benefit directly when young people entering the work 
force are knowledgeable about careers, their own in- 
terests and lite goals. Seeing that good career educa- 
tion programs promote just these things, many of the 
producers of goods and services in our society actively 
support career education and are well-known for the 
important role they play in local career education pro- 
grams. But a less well-known yet equally important 
role is helping peers learn about and use effective 
career education techniques and materials. This role 
may be terrrted cnmmumcjtianldisscmin.ition and 
this occasional paper reports on what business, indus- 
try, labor and government are doing to encourage 
their peers to take full advantage of career c^ducation. 

Although we have attempted to represent fairly the 
wide spectrum of communication/dissemination ac- 
tivities that are happening, we have not tried to catalog 
every organization that is involved in career educa- 
tion. The emphasis here is on workable ways and 
techniques of helping others get the most out of 
career education. 

THE OCCASIONAL PAPER SCRIES ON 
COMMUNICATING CAREER EDUCATION 

The Northwest Connection, funded by the U.S. Ottice 
of Education, Office of Career Education, is currently 
stuciying efforts t{) communicate and disseminate 
career c^ducation as part of a plan to host a national 
conference in March 19S0 on communicating career 
education. 

The purpose of the Occasional Paper Series is to pro- 
vide descriptix e information and summaries of models 
of communicating and disseminating career educa- 



tion. For purposes of organization, each of the three 
papers in the series has a separate focus. The first issue 
was devoted to national and regional models and the 
second to state models. This, the third and final issue, 
features models involving business, industry, labor 
and government. It is planned that activities at the 
national conference will be designed to explore 
further issues derived from the findings reported in 
the papers. 

One other note: the team that worked on these papers 
would like to offer a word of thanks to readers who 
wrote and called with expressions of supfX)rt. It made 
us feel as if we, t(x>, were playing a role in communicat- 
ing and disseminating career education. 

LEVELS OF DISSEMINATION 

Four levels of dissemination have been identified by 
the U.S. Oifice of Education's Dissemination Advisory 
Croup (DAC). These definitions, which can used to 
classify the models under ciiscussion here, are as fol- 
lows: 



Spread: 



Exchange: 



Choice: 



the one-way casting out of knowl- 
edge in all its forms: information, 
prcKiucts, ideas and materials 

the two-way or multi-way flow of 
information, products, ideas and 
materials as to needs, problems 
and potential solutions 

the facilitation of rational consid- 
eration and selection among 
those ideas, materials, outcomes 
of research and development, ef- 
ft»ctive educational practices and 
other knowledge that can be used 
for the improvement ot education 



CiVeg Dnjhv * . a dewk^n and trainer with 
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Implementation: the facilitation of adoption, adap- 
tation, installation and utilization 
of proven practices 

Models of communicating and disseminating career 
education used by business, industry, later and gov- 
ernment may be seen as examples of one or more of 
the above levels of dissemination. 

BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR 
AND GOVERNMENT NETWORKS 

The four large sectors^business, Industry, labor and 
government — all share certain characteristics of nef- 
works, or loose confederations of individuals and 
groups held together by some common interest. 
However, the networks represented by each sector 
also show some differences: 

• Labor unions may be characterized in many 
(but by no means all) cases as associations 
with a strong national organization and close 
ties to local units. 

■ Businesses and industries— in the cases of 
large organizations affecting the entire 
country— also often display strong 
centralization with direct ties to more 
localized units. In these cases it is a relatively 
straightforward matter to share and 
disseminate information from the national to 
the local level. 

• Furthermore there are associations of 
businesses and industries that may be 
characterized as having a relatively strong 
national base, but looser tien with local 
member businesses. 

• Related to these associations are private, 
nonprofit special interest groups and 
professional organizations. These 
organizations sometimes comprise networks 
that act across lines of business, industry, 
labor and government. 

• Finally, the network represented by 
government is characterized by a very special 
type of linkage between the central (federal) 
and local units, especially in the field of 
education. Traditionally, the local education 
agency (school district) is accorded legal 
responsibility for providing schooling for the 
nation's young. However, as we well know, the 
influence of the federal government on 
education has grown enormously in recent 
deiades. This state of affairs has been decried 
by many and consequently new federal 
initiatives face— whether deserved or 

not— the criticism that they represent another 



Instance of erosion of local control. Thus, in 
' the network represented by the government 
(and this holds true tK)th at the state and 
federal levels), dissemination through the 
network cannot have either the appearance or 
the substance of coercion or/nffuence, but 
must provide increased and lmprdv«i options 
or opportunities at the local level. This fact has 
interesting con^uence^ for the future of 
collaboration between business, industry, 
labor, the government and education in 
communicating and disseminating career 
education. 

It is necessary to characterize the networks that these 
four sectors use to communicate/disseminate career 
education in order to understand better the tech- 
niques of communication/dissemination that are 
being used, since in mostxrases those techniques are 
shaped by and adapted to the networks that use them. 
The remainder of this paper presents e^tamples of how 
business, industry, labor and government are using 
each of the DAG levels of dissemination to communi* 
cate career education. The paper concludes with re- 
marks and suggestions regarding the future of dis- 
seminating,career education. 

SPREAD 

Business, industry, labor, and government utilize 
Spread mechanisms to alert local units to the existence 
of career education programs and opportunities. The 
Bell System has developed one of the most com- 
prehensive programs that can be found in the world of 
business for disserwnating career education. Utilizing 
attractive and informative brochures, as in Figure 1 
below, schcK)ls are made aware of resources that the 
Bell System has available for career education. A 
brochure in a question-answer format is designed to 
provide company personnel with answers to basic 
questions about career education. The Bell system has 
also produced films which encourage the business 
sector to become involved in career education. These 
mechanisms can stimulate heightened company in- 
volvement in local career education programs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
working with representatives of major education asso- 
ciations and other groups with an interest in educa- 
tion, has developed an ia-page booklet called Career 
Education, Synthesizing the viewpoints of leaders in 
industry, education, labor and the professions, the 
booklet describes what career education is and why it 
is needed, while giving the reader a sense of the depth 
and breadth of the support that exists for career educa- 
tion. 
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Figure 1: Bvll System Queer Education Brot hures 



McDonald's Corporation offers a good example of the 
way a large corporation uses close contacts with re- 
gional and local units to achieve widespread aware* 
, ness of career education among its emplbyees. Several 
kinds of career education opportunities are offered by 
McDonald's, and employees are urged to think about 
careers and education through the publication Crew- 
vision, a booklet which was made available to all stores 
atong with suggestions about how to use it. Careef 
education is also promoted through Action Packs and 
films designed for classroom use, especially the re- 
cently developed Action Pack on Career Exploration. 
Educators may purchase these curriculum aids at a low 
price. 

70001, Ltd., a private, nonprofit corporation originally 
associated with the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America (DECA) and now funded largely by the De- 
partment of Labor, utilizes very sophisticated material 
to promote its awareness efforts. Resembling mate- 
riais which might be fSroduced by a large business, a 
corporate report, a national magazine, brochures, 
public service announcements and an audiovisual 
presentation all tell the story of how 70001, Ltd. helps 
disadvantaged youth prepare for careers in private 
business. 

V 

The industry Education Council of California, like 
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70001, Ltd., isacttvelycoJIatoratingwithnattondl, state 
and local agencies throughout California to improve 
the education^work transition for unemployed youth. 
Programs of many different kinds are supported by the 
lECC. One program In Oakland, California very effec- 
tively uses a newspaper called V\tork Out. As the front 
page announces, ''this newspaper is alKHJt jobs/ Con* 
^ taining articles aimed at youth, ^ployers, 
community-based organization (CBO) staff, school 
staff and community members, tncfuding parents, 
VVbrfc Out is written in a direct, easy-to-read style. 
Articles explain such things as what a particular job is 
like, how to talk to teenagers, services available from 
women's resource centers, and other pertinent sub- 
jects. The format, two sheets of newsprint folded in 
quarters, allows for inexpensive publication; 30,000 
copies of each issue are printed and distributed in the 
Oakland area. 

An approach to Spread that is based on |^r interac- 
tion is one benefit of the Work-Education Councils 
sponsored by the National Manpower Institute (NMI). 
Representatives of gioups having an interest in im- 
proving the education-w>rk transition have formed 
councils in 14 cities. One of the purposes of these 
groups is to have information atout programs, such as 
career education, which are useful in easing the transi- 
tion from school to work. The NMI publishes a news- 
letter. The Work'Education Exchange, that describes 
activities of ^ various Councils. Some twent\'-one 
Councils are profiled in a publication, Work-Education 
Councils: Proftles of Collaborative Efforts, published in 
June 1979. 

In general, Spread mechanisms used by business, in- 
dustry, labor and government take advantage of extst- 
inj^ networks within each sector. Brochures, newslet- 
ters and descriptive booklets or pamphlets and films 
are the most frequently used techniques. In the case of 
the NMI, a new network, The Consortium of Work- 
Education Councils, was consciously created. * 

EXCHANGE ^ 

Activities on this level of dissemination involve a 
two-way flow of information about career education 
between a potential user of information and a source 
of information. In the usual model, the user locates a 
source, makes a request and receives needed informa- 
tion if it is available. The large-scale information repo- 
sitories for career education materials have been 
mostly funded and operated by education-related in- 
stitutions. However, business, industry, labor and 
government show some noteworthy models of the 
Exchange level. 



One kind of mcKiel Is exemplified by B'ral B'lith which 
Operates an agenqr, called B'nai B'rith Career and 
Ctounseling^ Services, devoted to assisting lavish 
youth wilh the chojce of and preparation for careers. 
Services are also offered to adults with vocatiorial ad- 
justment problems. Among the many sen/ices that are 
offered. The Counselor's Information Service, a quar- 
terly annotated bibliography of current literature on 
educational and vocational gufdance, is available at a 
subscription rate of $14 per year Furthermore, publica- 
tions developed by B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling 
Services are listed in a catalog of publications which is 
available to the public. 

'^e National Association of Life Underwriters (NALU) 
offers- anoth'^r example of an Exchange model NALU 
develops and makes available materials related both to 
the career of life insurance underwriters and to con- 
su: ner education. The NALU commitment to educa- 
tion is set forth in a booklet titled Education: NALU 
Guidelines (which also serves as an effective example 
of Spread). 

NALU also annually publishes a catalog of educational 
materials, illustrated in Figure 2 below, which is of 
great interest because of the care taken in the descrip- 
tion of available materials. Each item in the catalog is 
described in terms of the following: 

• medium, e.g., booklet, illustrated booklet, 
filmstrip, etc. 

• content, a description of the subject areas 
covered in the item 

• instructional process, a description of how the 
item is best used to promote learning 

• audience, specifies the age-group for which 
the item is most appropriate 

• availability, explains how to obtain the item and 
its cost 

This attention to specifying the instructional aspects of 
the materials makes this catalog especially useful to 
educators. Mention should also be made of the types 
of materials NALU can make available, which include 
tK)oklets, sample tilmscripts, films, sample speeches, 
formats for innovative television programming and 
sample curricula. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Institute for Public Affairs 
Research (IPAR) serves as a clearinghouse that matches 
needs with available career education resources. 
Schools desiring assistance with career education 
contact IPAR which maintains close linkages with the 
business sector 

McDonald's Corporation provides an example of how 
a large business might communicate and disseminate 
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Figure 2: NALU'S Annual Catalog of EducaUonal 
Materials 



career education at the exchange level. In this exam- 
pie, called Programmed Assistance in Career Ed- 
ucation (PACE), employees may purchase any of six 
packets at a cost of two dollars each. Packets contain 
questionnaires exploring special interests, needs and 
abilities and completed questionnaires are analyzed 
by computer. The employee receives a printout con- 
taining information matched to his or her special 
needs. 

Lilce NALU, American Telephone and Telegraph 
(AT&T), through the Bell System, maintains an exten- 
sive library of materials related to careers in the com- 
munications industry. However, since the latter offers 
a much more diverse array of jobs and careers than 
does the life insurance business, the Bel! System mate- 
rials lend to focus more on awareness of what kinds of 
jobs are available than on what specific jobs are like. 
Bell System materials involve an array of formats with 
emphasis on simulations. Available materials are de- 
scribed on easy-to-read cards which are collected in a 
pocket folder. 

Regional meetings a.e also a useful mechanism for 
stimulating exchange of information about career 
education: An example of this is the series 0 eighty 
regional conferences held by the American Legion. 
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National Auociation ol 
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Arlington. VA 21m, t703> 8*6-4880 



Proiecl lam elol Dr. Alan B. MtH*re, Developmenf Tomtf^anl, S4»ufhwesf 

ht*va learning Resources Center. 401 Reed Street. Ked 
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CHOICE 

The level of Choice is one that has only recently been 
identified and studied carefully. In the paSt, com- 
munication/dissemination of educational alternatives 
took place either to influence the user to adopt the 
alternative (convincing the user that a given material 
was the best thing since the carbonated soft drink) or 
to assist with thejnstallation of an altemalive that the 
user had already chosen. For many reasons which 
needn't be gone into here, it gradually became appar- 
ent to many educators that a most importar^ factor in 
dissemination was whether the user goyifnough in- 
formation about an alternative to assur^good deci- 
sion about whether or not to adopt it. The theory 
behind this— admittedly oversimplified — is that the 
most positive educational benefits will result when the 
user knows what a program is trying to do, why, how, 
who it is designed for, the costs, how it has been 
developed and put together, how it is maintained, and 
what the requirements of the instructor are. As de- 
scribed in Occasional Paper #1, models of Choice have 
focused on developing materials that facilitate a user 
decision based on rational factors such as those men- 
tioned above. 

An example of a document that can help facilitate 
good choices is the National School Volunteer Pro- 
gram's A Collection of Profihs of Successful Pdttnch 
ships between Business and Education, Among their 
findings, it is of interest to note the following elements 
which Arc apparently basic to successful programs: 

• An informed school staff, committed to 
improved and expanded career planning 

• An involved business community that is 
willing to share its knowledge and expertise 

• A program that is designed to bridge the 
differences in orientation and objectives 
between the two 

The profiles will be collected in a book to be titled 
Partners for the 80s: Busmess and Education . Each pro- 
file contains, in addition to basic information, a dis- 
cussion of key points in the successful implementation 
of the fjrogram. This should be of assistance to the 
practitioner both in choosing whether the program is 
appropriate and in actually installing it. 

The NALU catalog described above also is an example 
of the Choice level. By describing the material in terms 
both of instructional content and process, the catalog 
helps the potential user learn more about the product 
than most simple one-paragraph annotations or list- 
ings of titles allow. 

In general, however, business, industry, labor and 



government models offer few examples of Choice. 
This observation is not intended in any way to diminish 
the other achievements of these groups; it is possible 
that Choice is not an appropriate level of dissemination 
for these groups. However in the case of companies 
and organizations whiiph utilize educational represen- 
tatives serving sf^cified regions, such as the Bell Sys- 
tem, rxiaterials helping these representatives choose 
the best available alternatives may be needed. Such 
materials, for example guideb^ks or indepth 
catalogs, could also used to assist (K>tential clients 
with the selection of appropriate career education 
programs and prc^iucts. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The level of implementation is the level where busi- 
ness, industry, labor and government are being most 
innovative, especially in the area of collaboration with 
school districts and with one another. 

An important mechanism for fostering collatoration is 
the use of peer*interactive networks. A good example 
of this is the consortium of NMI-sponsored Work* 
Education Councils. These Councils play an extremely 
important role in facilitating exchange of information 
among institutions and agencies concemed with eas- 
ing the transition of youth from education to work. 
Work-Education Councils maintain contact with one 
another through the consortium arrangement ^nd 
also have been active on a statewide basis in California 
and New York. While Councils have not been involved 
in program operation, they have been instrumental in 
creating conditions under which programs can oper- 
ate successfully. 

Another example of a network of people communicat- 
ing about career education is the National Association 
for Industry-Education Cooperation (NAIEC). This 
group is an association of people from business, edu- 
cation, labor and government with the purpose of 
promoting cooperation, identifying areas of mutual 
interest and communicating about cooperative 
projects. 

Through its support of Industry-Education Councils, 
NAIEC helps define research needs, provides mate- 
rials and offers advice on cooperative piujects, NAIEC 
also sponsors community resource workshops de- 
signed to lead to an understanding of how community 
resources can be used in the classroom. In addition, 
NAIEC is developing a job placement program that 
schools can use with students immediately entering 
the job market. 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) promotes 
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career education by actively involving its membership 
in the projects it operates. Largely staffed by persons 
OP loan from the corporations they work for, NAB is a 
partnership of business, labor, education and gov- 
emmenl aimed at finding ways to secure, employment 
for disadvantaged youth and adults. By recruiting 
short-term involvement from business and corpo- 
rations, NAB is able to put people in touch with career 
education who will then rotate back to the private 
sector, making way for new involvement. 

Currently, NAB is active in the Implementation of the 
new CETA Title VII Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP). NAB local offices in cooperation with other 
local groups, have taken the lead in the organization of 
Private Industry Councils (PICs), being organized by 
each prime sponsor to guide planning for carrying out 
PSIR NAB also operates a PSIP clearinghouse that 
disseminates program descriptions and up-to-date 
information through a newsletter Shnwuase (see 
Figure 3 below). 




fffii4fv J: NMiiPfhtl AlltMur of Business Ncwshthu 



A spin-off of PSIP is the ni •vvly-tormed National A>s()ri- 
atiun of Private industry Councils (NAPIC), whit h is 
attempting to esfahhsh a national network of fn'rsons 
inv€jlved in PSfR The pur{>osp of NAPICT is to assist 
Council members and employers participating m the 
program exchange* information and relav enn»rging 
issues, problems and exfieriences to CtTA decision 
makt*rs. 

At the state level the Industry Fducation Council of 
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California has been very successful in providing assis- 
tance with Identifying problems jointly perceived by 
state and local leaders, and then developing a plan of 
action that state and local leaders can implement in a 
collaborative fashion. 

Another form of collaboration, this time between local 
education agencies (LEAs) and CETA prime sponsors, 
is mandated in the 1978 CETA annendments. According 
to law, at least 22 percent of each prime sponsor's 
allocation under the Youth Employment and Training 
Programs (CETA, Title IV, Subpart C) must be spent on 
inschool youth under the terms of a signed agreement 
negotiated between the prime sponsor and one or 
more school districts. Funds not spent under the terms 
of such an agreement must be returned to the De- 
partment of Labor. Through the mechanism of these 
agreements, the federal government is taking a deci- 
sive step in trying toestablish linkages between school 
and work. Such linkages are hypothesized as central to 
solving the problem of youth unemployment. 

Collaboration that focuses on involving people from 
business and the world of work in career education is 
the thrust of a project in Colorado called Project Con- 
fidence, conducted by the Colorado Association for 
Commerce and Industry (CACI). With impetus from a 
statewide task force and supported by a systematic 
action-planning process, local chambers of commerce 
and school districts art? stimulated to convene key 
community leaders and educators tor the purpose of 
exploring career education options. This process has 
enjoyed considerable success in Colorado, with some 
34 communities now supporting business and educa- 
tion collaborative efforts. 

Another collaborative effort is Project Lancelot (Labor 
and Cancer Educators Locating Options Together), 
funded by the U.S. Office of Career Education This 
' project, conducted in low^, is aimed at helping labor 
resourc e fieople, teacht^rs and counselors for career 
education. Participants developed a model for 
simulated work as a strategy for teaching career 
exploration. Among the products of Projec t Lancelot is 
an illiistrated booklet describing options for ways 
labor and inlucation can collaborate in offering career 
education opportunilic*s. 

A {^ood example of the implementation level in indus- 
try IS provided by General Electric, GE uses lellow- 
ships, inservice programs, career education com- ^ 
munications programs and the concept of Educators- 
in-inciustry to promote the practice of career educa- 
tion. Fellomliips are awarded fo school counselors 
and to teams of counselors, teachers and schbol dis- 
trict administrators to allow these people opportuni- 
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ties to become familiaj with the work CE employees 
do. Participants are stimulated to develop district-wide 
programs when they return to their schcrals.^ 

CE also sponsors seminars for teams of secondary 
school teachers, planned and implemented by college 
faculty working with business and industry represen- 
tatives. These seminars allow teachers to earn credit 
while also leaming about career educatior(. 

Career guidance materials for students, counselors 
and teachers are also available. The Educators-in- 
Industry concept is presented in an attractively de- 
signed handbook (see Figure 4 below) that contains 
guidelines that could be used by anyone in business or 
industiy interested in creating, effective business- 
industry-education partnerships. The figure below is 
an excerpt from this booklet. 



Educators-in-lndust]; Guiddines 



Figure 4; Excerpt from Crnerjl f/ttfr/c's [ducaiarS' 
m-lndustry H^indbuok 



Finally, the National Urban Coalition (NUC) maintains 
a network of some 33 affiliatc^s in urban centers across 
the country. These affiliates serve in a subcontracting 
role as well as in a role of reviewing plans, materials 
and products developed in projects run by the Coali- 
tion. An example of a project involving the dissemina- 
tion oi career education is the Alternative Volunteer 
Program being operated at the local level by NUC 
affiliates in Chicago, Houston, Oakland and Wil- 
mington. In this project 100 economically disadvan- 
taged youth in ^ch site will receive counseling ser- 
vices from business and peer volunteers. The focus of 



these services is to help yo Jth select experiences 
can best help them Increase their employability. 
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CONCLUSIOr<!S 



Throughout this Occasional Paper Series, mention has 
been made of the relatively small number of dissemi- 
nation mechanisms operating on the level of choice. 
The options that do exist are for th? most part spon- 
sored by the federal government. 

With the development of powerful mcxJelftof collab- 
oration between the community on the otie hand (rep- 
resented by business, industry, labor and gove/nn ent) 
and education on the other hand, there is a need to 
develop methods that facilitate choice on the part of 
action groups and councils representing business, 
education, industry, labor and government. Much has 
been learned about methods of peer interaction to 
promote the use of career education, but what most 
peer interaction strategies have tended to ignore is 
helping the client make effective choices. 

One attempt to deal with this issue took place in the 
Northwest Connection. A portion of consultant train- 
ing was devoted to learning a process of team planning 
for use with a representative community group. This 
process put the consultant Jn the role of facilitator 
offering a systematic plan to help the group make 
critical choices about career education priorities and 
about ways of meeting those priorities. Perhaps be- 
cause establishing such a group requires substantial 
groundwork, not many consultants have had an op- 
portunity to use the process. Consultants have instead 
put efforts into assisting clients to become aware of 
materials and to use already chosen ones. 

With the large number of excellent career education 
models and with the growing number of people who 
see how career education can meet a diverse number 
of needs, it is time not merely to make programs 
available. It is time to help users make the soundest 
choices possible. 
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